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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
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THE SHRUBBERY.—A Sketch. ja few notes of the voluntary he had 
Continued. jheard the preceding evening. Julia 


Melmoth retired to bed at an early| blushed; Mr. Elwin observed her con- 
hour, but he could not sleep for Julia,|fusion, and leading Melmoth to an open- 
he could not chase her image from his||ing, began to point out to him the beau- 
mind, His adventure had something|ties of the prospect. It was a little home 
so romantic in it, that he almost doubted/scene, in the pastoral style. In a valley 
its reality; but a few hours before, he||below ran a small river, with a mill 
did not know that such a being existed,|turning in its stream, and a green hill 
but now his whole happiness was inter-|rose on the opposite side, partly covered 
woven with her’s. As soon as it was/with furze, and seamed with a winding 
light, he went down intothe gagden. Thejsheep track. In the woodlands on the 
shrubs and flowers refreshed with the|right and left, the birds were singing 
dew, breathed a fragrance exquisitely||sweetly in concert, and the pauses of har- 
pleasing, and the lark soared in the air,|imony were supplied by the murmurs of 
and warbled its thrilling notes of ecstacy. the water-mill and the tinkling of the 
Melmoth followed the course of the//wether’s bell, Melmoth stood listening to 
rivulet in its mazes through the grove,|these mingled sounds with such a look 
till he descended into a hollow dingle,,of pleasure, that he communicated his 
whege it widened its stream, and slept|feelings to his friends. Julia caught his 
upon its rushes. The trees which over-jenthusiasm, and her father smiled. It 
hung it, reflected so deep a shade, that||was a favourite scene of her’s; she had 
the light was not stronger than that ofjoften viewed it, and as often admired 
bright moonshine; all was rudeness, si-jjit; but she had not known half its beau- 
lence and solitude. Melmoth sat downjties till now. “I hope your robin is 
on a bank, and played a lively air upon||well this morning,” said Melmoth to 
his flute. It was apiece which himselfiher, as they were returning to the house. 
had composed, and his fancy had already||* Very well, sir,” she replied colouring, 
drawn a little circle of fairies around||* but I did not know that my little friend- 
him to the sound, when he was rousedijly visitor had the honour of your ac- 
by the rustling of the leaves. He startedijquaintance.” “ My daughter,” imter- 
up, and looking round, was saluted by! rupted Mr. Elwin, “has a great affection 
Mr. Elwin and his daughter: they hadjfor the feathered race, and they seem to 
been taking their morning walk, and ac-jreturn it almost with equal warmth. 
cident had pointed it in the same direc-//She has at this time a little family of 
tion with his. They apologized for their|blackbirds under her protection, and she 
interruption, and entreated him to finish]visits them every morning, with the 
the air, He took up his flute, and touchediigreatest anxiety for their welfare.” As 
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he made this observation, they observediline of crags that crown the scene. ‘The 

a cat playing with something on theljrays of the setting sun gave a glow to 
grass plot at a small distance, and Juliajthe landscape, and Melmoth threw an 
stepped up just in time to see her favour-jjair of enchantment over it with the soft 

ite blackbirds expire at her feet. “ Herejjnotes of his flute. Every stroke of the 

they are,” said she, bending over them|oar pointed out new beauties, and in- 
with her hands clasped, “ here they are||spired new ideas. Our voyagers were 
indeed !”’ as she spoke, she looked up,iidelighted with their expedition. The 

and her heart’s soft tear was in her eye. |spirit of pleasure left not a single second 
Melmoth felt it stream over his senses.|of vacancy, and evening had overshadow- 

He had all the milk of human kindnessjed them with her last and deepest shade 

in his bosom; but at that moment hellbefore they landed. 
felt something more than the simple im-| (To be continued.) 
pulse of humanity within him, and the’ 
impression he then received was never 

lost. As he turned round to conceal, 








Retrospect of my youth—To a friend. 


his emotion, he saw the cat sitting be- | Now youth and its thoughtlessness hasten away; 
‘ Were ,,- || Kts eareless enjoyments no longer will stay: 
hind a shrub just by, and contemplating |fts feelings were ardent and hopes undefined, 
with the greatest composure, the little) Elastic its thoughts, its affections were kind. 
scene of distress which she had occa-||But now by theic influence moulding the soul, 
sioned. Resentment for amoment flush-|N° more they retain their delightful controal; 

s _\|No more hov’ring round me those visions appear, 
ed his check, and he took up a StONC || That pictured the future unsullied and clear— 
from the walk to throw at her. ** You|Made glory unsought in my path way abound, 
must not, indeed vou must not,” saidijAnd every exertion successfully crowned, Ps 
Julia warmly, “ she only pursued the! While true was each smile, each profession sincere, 


- - | And nought like applause to my bosom was dear; 
. ” . a? >ce lle. ; 
dictates of nature. As she said these} nor thought I that age, which so promising seemed, 


words she raised her hand to his arm, Would ever tif season of sorrow be deemed; 
which was lifted up in the action, and |For yet was untasted affliction and care, 


1. . _»|, Phe past was forgottea, the future was fair; 
the tears which stood trembling on he But gone are the feelings of youthful delight, ¢ 
eyelids, forced their way down her ‘Departed the visions deceitful and bright; 


cheeks; Melmoth threw the stone upon, Yet passing, they o’er me their influence shed, 
the ground, and the party retired to the, -- the ce - ee its arg a 

: sy a aps 2 sal fact|| / bus vanish the blossoms that spring may display, 
house. The conversation at breakfast}, bie had 4f.40 abenen, she tie ala der 
became warm and interesting; literature \But tho’ disappointment has sobered my view 
and music were the principal topics.) And sometimes a wearisome path I pursue, 
Julia was not silent on either; but dis-! age aera ee or with studious pain, 

f ) pee . oe De -\\ The sighs of depression I cannot restrain— ‘ 

oon es S Sener t fee ao of iL would not exchange for the joys that are past, 
taste that astonished Melmoth. 


The pleasures mature that forever will last; 
In the evening our little party sailed|jT > vigour of mind, the engagement of soul, 

: a __ FOF feelings and thoughts the increasing controul, 
on the lake, the surface ot which was! And my friend, thy regard, that confiding and kind, 
just ruffled enough to show it was alive.) Has enlivened my prospects, my feelings refined, 
A cormorant was flying over it, and || Has seattered the clouds that once darkened my 
fishing; and on the banks which were}, nok Sy a 
steep and shagged with wild shrubs, y the cheering attentions affection can pay. 
hung a few goats. Here and there a 
grotesque mass of rocks projected boldly, 
over the waters, with a little shining) Two persons who have chosen each 
torrent falling from its brow; and oftenjjother for their reciprocal comfort and 
through the precipicesappeared asmooth}|happiness, have consequently bound 

en lawn, embossomed in old woods, |ithemselves to be good humoured, afta 
which climb half way up the mountain’sjible, discreet, forgiving, patient, and joy- 
side, and discover above them a brokenjful, with respect to each other’s frailties 
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| joy- 


and perfections, to the end of their lives 
When such a union is formed and du! 
maintained, circumstances the most n 
different in themselves, administer ¢ 
their felicity; in short, it becomes 
source of continual gratification in a stau 
of prosperity, and amid the changes ane 
chances of time, and the unavoidabi. 
sorrows of our nature,a certain and sure 
refuge. How great the comfort, when a} 
man can with an assured confidence s.. 
to himself, “ If the whole world s shou 
be cold cowards me, there is one wh 
will always receive me with real joy. 
But happiness in the marriage stat 
though some have considered matrim: 
ny as a lottery, is not to be left to chanc< 
Like every other blessing in life, it must 
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in a great measure, if not altogethe: 
alepend upon pres 10us Consideration an 
a well weighed choice. When the per 


prove upon our acquaintance with then 
and new beauties are discovered in pro-| 
portion as we search imto their charac 
ters, love will naturally increase as the 
perfections are developed. 


Two of th<| 


piness, are ; 
A cheerlul temper joined with inno 
cence, 


} 

srincipal ingredients of matrimonial hap | 
I 5 j 

| 

| 

‘ 


will render beauty more attrac- 


natured. 
verty, and every affliction; convert eve) 


and create an interest in those to whon 


———— 


cheerfulness and constancy .| 
| Like the glow on the hills from t 





F P ° » ° yt 
tive, knowledge delightful, and wit good) 


It will alleviate sickness, po-| 


























mportant considerations, becomes a mo- 
‘| virtue of the first order; a kind of fix- 
| principle, that is not subject to anv 
hange of health, age, fortune, or any of 


‘hose human contingencies which are so 


pt to unsettle the best dispositions, if 
ey are founded rather in our constitu- 
ion than ourreason. Without constancy 
he most tencer affection may ¢ deviate, 
rather smk, into coolness and indit- 
ference; and the most endearing tender- 
ess degenerate into coldness, and, as I 
ir it has frequéntly | happened, into ab- 
solute aversion, 


—— 
TO MISS 
Shall I swear by that eye, from whose glancesI fled, 
That it shall not beguile me again? 
Shall | swear by the love that is withered and dead, 
That you seek to enthral me in vain? 





: \Shali I swear by the chillness I felt at my breast, 
sons whom we prefer can bear a scru || 


tinizing examination, when they in | 


When I found my loved vision was gone; 
By the sigh that reflection would fain have re- 
pressed, 


& 
Thovgh sympathy called it her own? 


Yes—I swear by all these that I love you no more, 
Though your image I cannot resign; 


||Like pilgrims who journey afar to adore, 


And bear off a part of the shrine. 


And a blush shall reeall, and a tear shall regret, 
The moments I lingered yjth you, 

he sun that has set, 
When the vailies are wet with the dew 


Clifford. 


—- + eo 


I never considered poverty in the ab- 


ignorance into an amiable simplicity I ject hght that the world is so apt to do. 


nature has denied the graces of person. 
Constancy is natural to those who pos- 
sess even tempers and uniform disposi- 
tions; and may,.ag it ought to, be ac 


quired by those whose tempers are sub- 





here are two kinds of pride with re 

gard to this point: one, the ancient tail 
philosophic spirit, w hich chose and glo- 
ried in it; the other, the modern and beg- 
garly one, which avoids and is ashamed 
of it. Poverty is, in itself, so far from 


ject even to fickleness, violence and irr i-fbeing a disgrace, that it requires certain 


tation, if the, do but seriously conside: 
the terms of hy menial union, the mutua. 
interest in which man and wiihe are en- 


gaged, with all the motives that ought 
to incite their tenderness and compas- 
Sion towards each other, embarked as 


they are for life in the same state of hap- 
Pikess or misery. Constancy, when i 


grows in the mind from such serious -_* ‘alone has raised a fortunc. The opu- 


accidents to render it so, servile offices, 
low condescensions, v ule gar manners, 
dishonest actions, or meanness of spirit; 
any of these particulars, indeed, may de- 
base poverty to meanness; but w ill they 
not at the same time diminish the gran- 
deur of riches? Poverty hurts our credit 
only on change, yet even there charac- 
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lence of Plato enriched not his philoso- 
phy, but the indigence of Socrates re- 
fiected iustre upon his doctrines. Is ther: 
a soulewho would prefer a pedigre: 
from the /@fter to the whole lineage of 
Attalus. 
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TEARS. 
The tears repentant guilt may shed 
Are sacred in their source; 
But-oh, the troubled stream is fed 


And bittered by remagge.* 7 
Se 


And joy has tears, but all to wild, , 
They rush witli torrent haste; 

The heart, their channel; is despotled 
And left a ruined Waste. 


. 


Bat tears there are in silence shed,’ : 
So clear, 60 smooth they flow, 

So heayen-refleeting is their bed, 
They seem nov urged by woe. 


O sacred tears! the heart’s relief; 
O balm to sorrow dear! 

The last expression left to grief, 
Whenbent o’er friendship’s bier. 


Then mourner' seek vot to restrain 
Those tear of grief that start, 
They follow in their path of pain, 


To heal the wounded heart. #®* 
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THE MOURTAIN COTTAGE. 
A Fragment. 

Yt was in the dead of winter, many years ago, 
when I followed my profession, that I was called to 
visit a patient. I had twenty long miles to travel 
through a country so wild aud dismal, that nature 
certainly never intended it for the residence of hu 
man creatures. The mountains were piled upon one 
another; the stupendous rocks seemed hanging from 
their sides; and the black roaring torrent was sweep 
ing their bases away. Vhe storm whistled forever 
round their rugged tops, and the snow on their 
shoulders had never been dissolved, Such was the 
country I had to pass, guided only by a path, which 
even at midsummer was scarcely discernible. 1 had 
finished little more than half my journey, when the 
clouds began to collect, and a sudden evening has- 
tened down upon me. The storm increased ull it 
blew from all quarters of heavev: aud the snow, op- 


pressing the tempest itself, soon buried my ill dis-| 


tinguished path. Unable to proceed, and ake una- 
ble so return, I trembled, lest the snow should over- 
whelm me, or a sudden torrent sweep me away; and 
when I thought of the horrors of the night, my soul 


| waters and the howling of the tempest were terri- 
ible. Stupified with fear and shivering to death, how 
jeould I look for the morning’ How the live long 
|winter night passed, he that preserved me amid its 
horrors best can tell, for even a dream remains not 
jwith me [Fhe morning, however, came; the clouds 
|began to be dispersed, and here and there a star 
isparkled red in the troubled sky. I was shaking the 
licicles from my hair, and preparing toreturn, when 
lat a considerable distance, on the skirting side of a 
‘hill, [ perceived something like « cottage half buried 
‘in the snow We know not happiness till we partake 
jof misery—this was a palace to my hopes I hasten- 
led to the cottage, and with a light revived heart 
‘lifted the latch; but I was very suddenly checked on 
‘seeing it withcut inhabitants, and the floor sprinkled 
/With snow many inches deep I thought, however, 
ithat at worst it would be a resting place for my ex- 
jhausted horse and myself; sol went forward But 
how shall I go on; I had seen death almost in every 
form; but till then my feelings had never met their 
proof. In an inner apartment of the cottage, sat a 
‘young girl; her head was reclining on her arm, and 
the anguish of her sighs seemed to rend het. gentle 
frame. She looked eagerly on the bed beside her,g 
and in the bitterness of her affliction she cried “Oh 
«death! these are the monuments of thy power—O, 
imy heavenly Father! is my unbounded misery re- 
iconcileable to thy goodness, or am I in the mighty 
jscales of Providence forgetten’” ‘Then perceiving 
jme, she approached with a look of ancient friend- 
\ship and anassuming confidence, and took me by the 
‘hand. This seemed to add a new thrill to her heart; 
and with almost a stupified kind of tenderness, she 
led me to the scene of all her sorrows. Pointing to 
ithe bed before her, “‘ This,” said she, in a half con- 
‘vulsive manner, ‘ is my father, this is my mother, 
jand that pratty little boy beside them is my brother 
Extward O why lookest thou so pale, my Ediward!— 
'He was a lovely boy—and if they are not all good— 
© my God! the bleating lamb was not more innocent 
than they. The few inhabitants of our hills almost 
envied our happiness, for the sun never set on an 
aching or an angry heart in our cottage. But, alas! 
they have left me a lonely inhabitant of the desart, 
lant the Power which they taught me to revere— 
lO! is it possiblel!—seems to have forsaken me.” 
Here her gentle voice, toned to its utmost, suddenly 
died away, and I thought her exhausted frame was 
dissolved forever. But the thread of her sorrows 
was yet far from being stretched to its utmost She 
recoveree, and 1 sat down beside her Something 
like composure, but not entirely so, was gradually 
resumed in her face; and her eyes, though with the 
utmost timidity, seemed to penetrate every avenue 
ito my heart. God alone could have directed her 
look, when she placed her little trembling hand in 
mine. 





(To be continued.) 
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failed within me. The dreaded night soon came: an 
impenetrable darkness surrounded the earth, which! 
trembled beneath the storm, and the roaring of the 
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